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Facing west from California’s shores, 
Inquiring, tireless, seeking what is yet unfound, 
I, achild, very old, over waves, 
towards the house of maternity, 
the land of migrations, look afar, 
Look off the shores of my Western sea, the circle 
almost circled .... 


Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass 


Prepared by Lisbeth Tarlow Bernstein, with assistance from Kathleen Cooke Ryan and Augusta Pipkin 


FOREWORD 


For the second consecutive year, the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, in 
cooperation with local government and members of the Hokkaido business com- 
munity, held a seminar during the last two weeks in July to analyze some of the 
problems and prospects of the North Pacific. This region, the North Pacific 
Ocean and its rimlands, includes all or parts of seven nations (Japan, China, the 
two Koreas, the Soviet Union, Canada, and the United States), forming a great 
northern crescent that stretches from San Diego to Shanghai. Because of the new 
significance this region bears in global affairs, twenty-eight students, representing 
six of the seven nations, came together in Hokkaido to attend lectures and par- 
ticipate in workshops offered by professors from Japan and the United States. 

Our program opened with a one-day forum, which focused on “The Challenge 
of the North Pacific: Growth and Opportunities for the Future.” The underlying 
premise of the forum reflected a statement appearing in Izvestiya (April 23, 1986) 
that “Nations cannot today solve their problems alone or in an isolated group— 
this demands instead combining the constructive efforts of all states irrespective 
of their social-political system.” 

With this in mind, the speakers addressed several pressing questions: How 
do we best soften or deflect the destructive elements of the military, political, and 
economic competition that exists within the North Pacific region? To what extent 
is a new culture springing up in the North Pacific as a result of the starring role 
assumed by the core of the region in leading the world into a new postindustrial 
era? And what is the role of Hokkaido? How can Hokkaido capitalize on its 
resources—of people, knowledge, and materials—and its pioneering spirit of 
internationalization to benefit itself and the greater North Pacific world? We may 
not have answered completely all these questions, but we did combine our “con- 
structive efforts” to identify the key issues, an important first step. 

In this continuing annual endeavor we have consciously tried to transplant to 
Hokkaido the unique character of the Fletcher School, with its strong commit- 
ment to building a community for learning and living. Our program is devised 
and organized by Americans; the language we use is English. But just as the 
problems we analyze together transcend nations and cultures, so, we hope, does 
the spirit of our discussions and arguments. 

The lectures, workshops, and public forum described briefly in the following 
pages represented an exercise in collective learning, for faculty as well as stu- 
dents. And our curriculum extended beyond the classroom. We learned at leisure 
together as well as through study together. 

Financial support for the entire program was provided by the Fletcher- 
Hokkaido Committee headed by Mr. Kohmo Yotsuyanagi, chairman and director 
of the Hokkaido Electric Power Company, Inc., and Mr. Yasuaki Kashihara, vice 
chairman of Ito Gumi Construction Company. The Prefectural Government of 
Hokkaido, the Honorable Takahiro Yokomichi, governor, and the City of Sapporo, 
the Honorable Takeshi Itagaki, mayor, also contributed funds for which we are 
deeply grateful. 
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Cracking the kusudama following the opening ceremony 


All of us who participated in the program would like to express our gratitude 
for the continuing generosity, hospitality, and assistance of the committee, as 
well as for the talented efforts of Mr. Akio Matsue and his staff. Mr. Matsue, 
counselor, Toho Mutual Life Insurance Company, acts in Sapporo as managing 
director of the Fletcher-Hokkaido project. 

In addition, we would like to express our appreciation to: 


The Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Hokkaido Development Agency 
The Japan Foundation 
The National Institute for Research Advancement 

Northern Regions Foundation 

Hokkaido Economic Federation 

Hokkaido Federation of Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
The Toho Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Mr. Seizo Shintaro Ota, president and chief executive officer of the Toho Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, wins our special gratitude for his imaginative concep- 
tion of the idea of the seminar program and for his enthusiastic and generous 
support of it thereafter. 

Finally, a special word of thanks to Gregory J. Kozicz, F’86, William H. Seward 
Fellow, 1985-86, and Special Assistant Masamichi Kamiya, F’86, for all their 
assistance in this program. 

John Curtis Perry 

Director, North Pacific Program 
The Fletcher School of 

Law and Diplomacy 
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Panel discussion, moderated by Professor John Perry 


The Challenge of the North Pacific: 
Growth and Opportunities for the Future 


July 12, 1986 


Keynote Address, Morning Session 


U. Alexis Johnson 
Former United States Ambassador to Japan 
Former Under Secretary, Department of State 


Panel Discussion, Afternoon Session 


Moderators: 

Hiroshi Kimura 

Professor, Hokkaido University 

John Curtis Perry 

Professor, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Panelists: 

Robert S. Dohner 

Associate Professor, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
U. Alexis Johnson 

Former United States Ambassador to Japan 

Former Under Secretary, Department of State 

F. Roy Lockheimer 

Professor, Nihon University 

Susan J. Pharr 

Professor, Harvard University, on leave 

Jiro Tokuyama 

Executive Director and Dean, Nomura School of Advanced Management 


Lecture, Evening Session 


Hiroshi Kitamura 
Fletcher ’52 
Deputy Vice Minister, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo 


Security in the North Pacific 
The Hon. U. Alexis Johnson 


It is fitting that we meet here in Hokkaido, which is roughly at the geographic 
center of the North Pacific. You here in Hokkaido and we in the United States 
have a powerful interest in doing all that we can to assure that the area remains 
“pacific” in fact as well as in name. We of like mind must talk frankly with each 
other so as to identify and then act upon our common security interests. 

There are many threats to peace and security in the North Pacific which must 
be faced. The most apparent and real threat is the steady buildup of Soviet naval 
and air power beyond any reasonable defense requirements. It is useful to note 
that the Soviet Ground Forces in the Far Eastern Military District have more than 
doubled in the past twenty years to a strength of about 450,000 troops organized 
in fifty-three divisions. The Soviet Pacific Fleet has also doubled in the same 
period so that it is now the largest of the four Soviet fleets, and it is supplied with 
some of the newest Soviet equipment. The Soviet Air Force now has some two 
thousand tactical aircraft as well as increasing numbers of the Backfire bomber. 
More than one-third of the mobile SS-20 intermediate-range ballistic missile force 
is now east of the Urals. At Cam Ranh Bay in Vietnam, the Soviets have recently 
established their largest forward-deployment and logistic air and naval base 
abroad, abase that lies athwart the sea-lanes between East Asia and the Middle East. 

The Korean peninsula is an area where the interests of Japan, the United 
States, China, and the Soviet Union intersect. American support of South Korea 
under the Mutual Defense Treaty of 1954 and, in particular, the presence of 
American ground and air forces in Korea have, in my opinion, been the key to 
deterring another attack from the North. An increase in Soviet military support 
to North Korea has been particularly noticeable since Kim II Sung’s visit to 
Moscow in 1984. My concern is that given his recent erratic and impulsive 
behavior, Kim I] Sung could initiate an action against the South and, if he ran 
into difficulties, call on Moscow or Beijing for assistance which would be difficult 
for either to deny. 

The government in Beijing has given the military the last place in what it calls 
its “four modernizations” program. After being repulsed by Vietnamese forces 
several years ago, China shows no sign of preparing for any military adventures 
and clearly feels that the Soviet buildup on China's northern border is out of 
proportion to any rational Soviet defense needs. Neither the United States nor 
China desires or intends to enter into any military or defense alliance. We do 
believe, however, that an economically healthy, stable, and secure China that 
contributes to the peace and stability of the region is in our interest and in the 
interest of our allies. Accordingly, there will probably be some areas in the field of 
self-defense technology where we and the Chinese may find it useful to collaborate. 

Concerning Japan, the United States has stated that in the implementation of 
the Security Treaty it will continue to provide a credible nuclear umbrella and 
provide offensive striking power if necessary in the northwest Pacific—the two 
types of capability Japan denies itself. In addition, the United States will main- 
tain security in the sea-lanes of the southwest Pacific and Indian Oceans, these 
being the oil lifelines necessary to Japan’s economic vitality. 

In May 1981 during his visit to Washington, Prime Minister Suzuki joined 
President Reagan in a communiqué stating that within the limits of its constitu- 


tion Japan could defend its territory and air- and sea-lanes to a distance of 1,000 
miles. Among other welcome steps, Japan is increasing its capability to blockade 
the straits leading from the Sea of Japan. If access of Soviet submarines to the 
open sea can be monitored and potentially denied, those submarines cannot 
credibly interfere with Japanese commerce in the Pacific. 

With respect to additional steps that Japan will want to take, I would suggest 
that if Japan makes its decisions based on an enlightened and informed view of 
its own long-term interests, I am satisfied that those decisions will be compatible 
with the interests of the United States. 


This is an abridged version of Mr. Johnson's speech. 


Soviet Policy in the Asian-Pacific Region 
Mr. Ivan D. Ivanov* 


Within the context of its global foreign policy, the Soviet Union is constantly 
attentive to the situation around its Far Eastern borders, the Asian-Pacific region. 
Today many analysts believe that in the very near future the region may become 
the major sphere of international economic and political relations. We [the 
Soviets] are greatly concerned about the increasing tension in the region and the 
attempts to turn it into an area of confrontation between two social systems. 

Soviet policy in the Pacific region is based upon the general foreign policy 
principles of the Soviet Union adopted at the Twenty-seventh Congress of the 
CPSU. We believe that all nations living in today’s interdependent world and 
threatened by nuclear conflict should learn how to live together in peace despite 
differences between them. Such coexistence can be based on an all-embracing 
system of international security. The central direction of Soviet foreign policy for 
the coming years is toward the realization of our program for ridding the world of 
nuclear weapons. Soviet military doctrine is aimed at this goal and its orientation 
is unequivocally defensive. 

These principles define Soviet policy in the Pacific in both the bilateral and 
multilateral spheres. In the bilateral sphere, the Soviet Union continues to make 
efforts aimed at improving relations with the major Pacific nations. Our approach 
in Soviet-American talks on a number of political, military, and economic issues 
is constructive. Concerning medium-range missiles in Asia, for example, the 
Soviet position is stated in our program for the worldwide elimination of nuclear 
weapons. In the second stage of this program, such missiles in the East would be 
eliminated. Accordingly, the Soviet Union would be ready to settle the problem 
of its SS-20s in the East if simultaneously the same decisions were made concerning 
the American medium-range missiles in the area. 

As to Japan, our two countries have resumed dialogue at the foreign minister 
level. Both countries have declared that they are in favor of maintaining efforts to 


“Mr. Ivanov is the deputy director of the Institute of World Economy and International Relations, Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, Moscow. This is an abridged version of his speech, which was read in absentia. 


relax tensions in the region. Negotiations concerning the conclusion of a peace 
treaty between the two countries will be continued as well. The Soviet Union and 
Japan intend to develop economic and technical cooperation and to organize 
annual meetings of their foreign ministers. 

Relations between the Soviet Union and China have improved. Differences 
in approaches to certain international problems still remain, but we are able to 
work together on an equal basis. 

In the multilateral sphere, the Soviet Union is in favor of creating a security 
system in the region, of solving outstanding differences, and of building confi- 
dence through multilateral consultations. This would pave the way for holding a 
Pan-Asia forum aimed at the collective search for constructive solutions. We 
endorse any variant of a “Pacific community,’ and we regard such a community 
not as a military bloc or economic union with a military orientation, but as a 
forum open to every country in the region with a mission to solve its trade and 
economic problems. Specific goals would include regional economic security, the 
stimulation of regional trade and navigation, and the reconstruction of inter- 
national economic relations on a just and democratic basis. 

The Soviet Union can make a significant contribution to such efforts aimed at 
regional cooperation. The territories of the Soviet Far East and Siberia are now 
and will remain a zone of accelerated economic growth. In these territories the 
broadening of an industrial and agricultural base is now taking place, a transpor- 
tation route to the Pacific Ocean (the Baikal-Amur Mainline) has been con- 
structed, and a powerful energy complex has been completed. The exploitation 
of rich oil, gas, and coal fields is now under way, and raw timber and fishing 
resources of the area are being drawn into economic use. Soviet foreign trade and 
technical assistance to developing countries, Soviet commercial and fishing fleet 
operations, the Trans-Siberian system of container transit that connects Japan 
and Southeast Asia with Europe, our rich knowledge about the Pacific Ocean— 
all these may be additional concrete contributions to the economic integration of 
the Pacific region. 

The future of the Pacific depends upon how the nations located there will 
learn to live together, to solve their problems peacefully, and to see themselves as 
parts of a contradictory but interdependent world. 


The Internationalization of Japan 


Mr. Hiroshi Kitamura 


Japan is now the second largest economy in the free world. Its trade surplus 
totals almost $50 billion. Its net external assets amount to $130 billion—the 
world’s largest. I mention these figures not for the sake of self-complacency, but 
to illustrate the weight of Japan’s economy in the world. The world cannot simply 
ignore the huge current account imbalance of such an economic giant. In fact, the 
impact is all the more acutely felt by other countries in an increasingly inter- 
dependent world. 

The economic growth of Japan was propelled and sustained by the incessant 


efforts to upgrade Japanese products, enhance requisite technologies, and 
develop human resources to the level of international competitiveness. “Interna- 
tionalization,” in the sense of Japanese goods, businessmen, and capital advancing 
abroad, has thus been very successful. 

I think our internationalization is by no means completed so far as its internal 
aspects are concerned. Our immediate task of paramount importance is to pro- 
mote the process of what I would call “inward internationalization,’ as opposed 
to the “outward internationalization” that Japan has already achieved, or even 
overachieved. As the relative weight of Japan’s economy grows, so does the 
world’s expectation for Japan to cooperate with, and contribute to, the rest of the 
international community. An important area in this particular context is the 
further expansion of domestic demand. After all, for the Japanese people them- 
selves, the fruit of their hard work is not reflected in their quality of life. Although 
Japan produces the second largest GNP in the free world, one wonders where in 
fact is all the wealth. The poor condition of housing is but one testimony to the 
need to invest more in social infrastructure. We must invest at home. 

Ceasing to be a nuisance to the international economic community would 
not suffice. We aspire to be a positive factor in the world community by taking 
initiatives in sharing the cost and the burden for its development and progress. I 
am convinced that “power” implies not only “benefit” but also “cost.” In the long 
run, Japanese cost-sharing efforts will serve Japanese interests, as nothing would 
be more miserable than an internationally isolated Japan. 

There are two areas in which the process of “inward internationalization’” can 
be, and should be, promoted. First of all, further opening of the Japanese 
economy in trade, investment, and finance will help to fill the gap between the 
external and internal processes of internationalization. In this respect, the on- 
going and agonizing efforts that Japan has been making for the last several years, 
as for example, the implementation of the market-opening action program, are 
indeed unprecedented and unparalleled, and should be duly appreciated. At the 
same time, it is to be noted that the market-opening measures alone cannot solve 
the surplus problem. Foreign exporters must also make efforts to take advantage 
of opportunities provided by these Japanese measures. 

Second, we ought to promote the further opening of Japanese society to 
foreign people of all walks of trade: teachers, students, journalists, lawyers, and 
so forth. The isolation of Japanese society, for which it has often been criticized, 
might well have its roots in long-standing customs and complexities. We, how- 
ever, cannot afford to be closed; we need to open our society positively. This 
opening, in my view, should be second in its scale and depth only to the opening 
of the country to the outside world in the mid-nineteenth century, by which 
modern Japan was ushered in. What can be a better way to ensuring an open 
society than welcoming foreign people to this society! 

Hokkaido has been an open frontier of Japan. We see here large-scale farming 
and bold urban planning, not witnessed elsewhere in Japan, which are eloquent 
demonstrations of the pioneer spirit that has guided Hokkaido’s development. It 
is, therefore, most appropriate for the Fletcher School to have a seminar held in 
Hokkaido this year again, for this is a land of promises and possibilities, a place 
where ideas and visions can be freely exchanged in a most open atmosphere. 


This is an abridged version of Mr. Kitamura’s speech. 
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PROFESSOR PERRY 


| Americans in the North Pacific 


History, according to Professor Perry, is replete with myths that can shape and 
even become reality. Among such myths are two American visions of the North 
Pacific, an area that Americans have consistently considered of immense strategic 
importance. The first myth is that of the wealth of Asia; Asian trade was regarded 
as the world’s most lucrative. The second is one of mission. Based on a notion of 
the historical and geographical progression of civilization from Greece to Rome 
and on to Northern Europe, Americans saw themselves as heirs to a leading role 
as transmitter and rejuvenator of power and culture. 

Many Americans felt their mission in Asia was to create a new international 
order based on the unity of all civilization, some recognizing that in this process 
they would receive cultural nourishment as well as give it. Material considera- 
tions came first, however. After the Revolutionary War, the need for new sources 
of trade sent Americans to seek wealth along the China coast. Selling such goods 
as furs, ginseng, and, ultimately, opium from Turkey, Americans from New 
England tied themselves to the international maritime economy. 

Men desiring to gain control of the China trade led the American continental 
expansion to the Pacific; they saw a natural route to China across the North 
Pacific. John Ledyard was among the pioneers of that region; he was the first 
American known to have been in the Pacific area, to visit both Russian America 
(Alaska) and China. Another man possessed by the Pacific dream was Thomas 
Hart Benton, journalist and politician, who saw Asia as a means for Americans 
to escape the stifling influence of England and Europe. With access to the Pacific, 
Americans would be able to achieve their “inevitable destiny,” because they believed 
that the nation dominating the trade of Asia had been, throughout history, the 
world leader in power, wealth, and culture. 


Americans in Hokkaido 


Professor Perry illuminated the importance of America and of key Americans in 
the early development of Hokkaido. The mid-nineteenth century “opening” of 
Japan coincided with an era of remarkable expansion in American energy and 
thought. As Japan pursued internal modernization it therefore turned to the 
dynamic model of American national development and sought to draw upon the 
skills of Americans in developing Japan’s northern frontier, Hokkaido. 

Hokkaido has experienced mixed feelings of dependency and pioneering 
spirit, a sense of political and environmental vulnerability, and an attitude of 
remoteness from the mainstream of Japanese life. These continuing themes were 
obstacles faced by the young Kuroda Kiyotaka, who was charged with making 
Hokkaido attractive to Japanese settlers and unattractive to foreign imperial 
powers. The image of the United States as the world’s leader in agricultural tech- 
nology, the similarity of climates between Hokkaido and New England and the 
Midwest, and a perception that the United States was not then a threat to Japan 
inspired the Japanese to seek American aid in the development of Hokkaido. 

New Englanders figured prominently among those who helped. Benjamin 
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Smith Lyman conducted geological surveys, but it was the agronomist Horace 
Capron who articulated a grand vision of what Japanese and Americans working 
together could accomplish. The most enduring impression, however, was left by 
William S. Clark, founder of the Sapporo Agricultural College. His energetic 
brand of “muscular Christianity” and his famous parting words to his students, 
“Boys, be ambitious!” articulated the spirit of Meiji Japan and the pioneering 
impulse that developed Hokkaido. 


American Visions of the North Pacific 


Although for most Americans the idea of the North Pacific is new, Professor 
Perry noted that since the nineteenth century visionary thinkers have grasped 
the importance of this region and have acted upon this realization. Perhaps the 
most remarkable of these men was William Henry Seward. As secretary of state 
in the 1860s, his perception of the Pacific as the “chief theater of events in the 
world’s great hereafter” moved him to see beyond domestic strife. His masterful 
stroke in convincing the Russians to sell and the U.S. Congress to buy Alaska was 
but part of a grander vision of America’s role in the North Pacific. American dom- 
ination of this area of the globe, Seward believed, would promote a global reach 
for American commerce and American ideas, to the benefit of all humanity. 

Seward was an enthusiastic supporter of the plans of another remarkable 
visionary, Perry McDonough Collins, to link the world by means of a telegraph 
line strung across the Bering Strait from America to Asia. Collins's project col- 
lapsed after the successful laying of a trans-Atlantic cable in 1866, but his North 
Pacific vision, widely disseminated in the work of the well-known contemporary 
publicist George Kennan, Sr., suggested an alternate American conception of 
geography. The route to commerce with Europe and the world would no longer 
lie across the North Atlantic, but across the North Pacific. 

Other Americans sought to tie together the nations of the North Pacific not 
with copper wire, but with iron rails. Turn-of-the-century transportation baron 
E. H. Harriman actively pursued a practical realization of the old dream of a 
Northwest Passage. His early death and the rising nationalisms in Asia prevented 
the consummation of his dream of a single round-the-world transportation 
system, but his efforts presaged the coming air age and the emphasis on great 
circle routes across the Pacific. 

Now, spanned by the new transportation and communication technologies, 
the North Pacific can perhaps emerge as the “chief theater of events” in the twenty- 
first century. 


PROFESSOR PHARR 


North Pacific States: 
Views of the Exterior World 


In tracing the history of the balance of power between the North Pacific nations 
and the Atlantic world, Professor Pharr defined the political ties between East 
and West as based on a center-periphery power relationship. From 1500 until the 
early twentieth century, the North Pacific nations were relegated to peripheral 
roles in what was a decidedly Eurocentric world. These peripheral countries 
responded to their positions in various ways, including withdrawal and isola- 
tion, like Japan, for example, during the Tokugawa period (1603-1863). But by the 
early twentieth century, these nations had begun to force their way into the 
center, attempting to establish themselves as regional centers of power. 

Looking at Japan as a case study, Professor Pharr described a pattern of “reac- 
tive nationalism’ as characteristic of Japan’s relations with the outside world. 
When confronted by a powerful foreign culture, Japan first asserts its cultural 
uniqueness and superiority. This phase is rapidly replaced by one in which Japan 
sees itself as an inferior power and begins to borrow heavily from the foreign 
culture. A period of isolation and withdrawal then follows while the new 
“borrowed” culture is assimilated. The cycle is completed by the “Japanization” 
of the culture. 

Japan remains a nation at the periphery in its relations with Europe and the 
United States. In today’s multipolar world, however, it is a nation with great 
potential. And in the Pacific rim region, Japan is very much at the center. 


Domestic Factors 
in the Foreign Policies 
of the North Pacific Rim Countries 


Concentrating on the case of Japan, Professor Pharr asserted that relations between 
the North Pacific countries are so complex that domestic elections often alter 
foreign relations. She defined Japanese foreign policy as a balance among three 
competing views: the loosely termed “Yoshida conservatism’ (the majority view), 
the “progressive view,” and “pro-defense nationalism.” The first, based on the 
views held by former prime minister Yoshida, preserves the traditional separation 
of economics and politics, asserts that Japan should emphasize economic relations 
with foreign countries, and argues that politics should play a subservient role. 
Maintaining a strong relationship with the United States while not antagonizing 
the Soviet Union and keeping defense spending to a minimum are concepts also 
central to Yoshida conservatives. 

The two minority views both represent modifications of these basic policies. 
The progressives were associated with unarmed neutrality in the 1950s and today 
emphasize Japan’s peaceful role in international affairs. Pro-defense nationalism, 
on the other hand, the view with which Prime Minister Nakasone is identified, 
advocates increased military spending. None of these views is well understood in 
the United States, and U.S. policy-makers regard Nakasone’s position on foreign 
policy as much more influential than it actually is. 
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In the future the United States should strive for a better understanding of 
those domestic factors in Japan that affect Japan’s foreign policy and thus its rela- 
tions with the United States and the other North Pacific nations. 


Japan’s Aid Program and the Third World 


Professor Pharr presented a detailed description of Japan’s foreign aid program 
and an analysis of the differences between U.S. and Japanese aid policies. Unlike 
the United States, Japan considers its foreign aid a vital part of its foreign policy. 
With 70 percent of its annual aid budget allocated to Asian countries, Japanese 
aid clearly serves a strategic and political purpose. 

The program has gone through three major phases since the beginning of the 
1950s. In the early period, under the impact of both the Pacific War and a commit- 
ment to Japanese economic growth, “aid” took the form of war reparations to the 
countries Japan had invaded. Next came a policy of promoting Japanese commer- 
cial interests through “tied aid” and loans to many of the Asian countries. In the 
1970s, recognizing its greater responsibilities as a member of the OECD and 
partially in response to the 1973 oil crisis, Japan sought to expand its aid program 
and shift its orientation increasingly in the direction of grants. Since the late 
1970s, Japan has doubled its aid commitments three times and promises to do so 
again in the near future. Most likely Japan will surpass the United States in 
becoming the world’s largest aid donor. 

Although other foreign donors and multinational institutions continue to 
view Japanese aid as overly commercial in intent and are troubled by Japan’s ten- 
dency to implement its bilateral aid programs from Tokyo rather than in the field, 
Japanese foreign aid will continue to be a central element of Japan’s foreign policy. 


PROFESSOR DOHNER 


U.S.-Japan Trade Imbalance 


In analyzing the U.S.-Japan trade imbalance, Professor Dohner emphasized that 
the U.S. economy is basically healthy and the United States has no problems in 
its ability to compete. Trade imbalances are a macroeconomic phenomenon in- 
volving savings, investment, and the government budget. They have nothing to 
do with the openness of the economy or the fairness of the tariff structure. 
Japan's income is higher than its spending, and it is this fact that accounts for 
Japan’s trade surplus. But trade imbalances have a tremendous political effect. 
Professor Dohner cited two reasons in particular why he believes the U.S. 
economy is healthy today. In the first place, the United States survived the 1970s 
without a decline in investment, without deindustrialization, and with a fall in 
research and development expenditures due only to military decreases in that 
category. Second, the U.S. economy is relatively flexible and adaptable in shifting 
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resources and labor to rising industries. The U.S. trade deficit is accounted for by 
the dollar appreciation from December 1980 to June 1985 and the relatively 
stronger U.S. economic recovery. 

The 1980s will be more economically stable than the 1970s were, and despite 
the current trend toward protectionism in the United States, the U.S. economy 
will remain a fairly open one. 


NICs in the Asia Pacific Region 


Professor Dohner highlighted the similarities between South Korea and the other 
three Asian newly industrializing countries (NICs), namely, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
and Singapore. The most significant shared characteristics of the Asian NICs are 
their unusually high growth rates, their richness in labor but poverty in natural 
resources, the Confucian orientation of their societies, a legacy of extensive 
damage wrought by war, and their origins in contemporary history as colonies. 
In each of the NICs, growth rates began to rise noticeably in the 1950s. A brief 
overview of each country’s postwar economic development reveals a shared 
dependence on the U.S. market, and in the case of South Korea (and Taiwan), a | 
heavy dependence in the early phases on U.S. aid inflows. 

In seeking to explain the success of South Korea and the other NICs, Profes- 
sor Dohner discussed both external and internal factors. A favorable external 
environment existed throughout the 1960s in the form of a growing world and 
trading economy. But more important has been a variety of internal policies, 
including that of export promotion, as well as those generating domestic savings 
and promoting investment. 

The approach of the NICs to industrialization has been economically very 
conservative. Their experience with export promotion can and has been emulated 
by a number of less developed countries (LDCs), namely, Thailand, Malaysia, 
and to some extent, the Philippines. But all LDCs cannot simultaneously follow 
policies of export promotion. 


The Pacific Basin Countries 


Professor Dohner examined the factors that have contributed to the integration of 
the Pacific Basin area and to the concentration of trade in the Pacific. In discussing 
the Pacific Basin, he included Australia, New Zealand, the ASEAN countries, 
and the newly industrializing countries, as well as the North Pacific nations. 
Among those integrating factors, he cited the extraordinary growth rates in the 
region, the complementarity of economies, the relative openness of all 
economies in the region and hence the low trade barriers, and the large amount 
of foreign direct investment. 

The U.S.-dominated world trade system has, since the establishment of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), been based on the principles of 
nondiscrimination and reciprocity, which served to promote trade liberalization 
until the 1960s. By the 1970s, however, the system began to break down due to 
such factors as inflation, falling growth rates, the increasing insulation of Europe, 
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the decline of U.S, dominance in the system, and a growing U.S. deficit. The 
ideals of nondiscrimination and reciprocity gave way to protectionist sentiments. 
Thus the system has been severely weakened. 

The Pacific Basin Study Group Report has recommended Pacific Basin 
economic cooperation and integration. The Asian market economies have the 
highest stakes in an open trading environment. The most valuable asset they 
have to offer for maintaining the system is their own markets. 


PROFESSOR LOCKHEIMER 


Japan's Intercultural Relations Across the Pacific 


Professor Lockheimer discussed the unique history of the island of Hokkaido 
and its position in the North Pacific region, Japan’s role in the North Pacific and 
the world, and prospects for Japan’s internationalization. 

Hokkaido constitutes 23 percent of the land of Japan, yet is home to only 4.5 
percent of Japan’s population. Even today, inhabitants of other islands of Japan 
regard Hokkaido as a cold and foreign land, although it is located in the center of 
the thriving North Pacific region. 

Through the many instances of contact with the other North Pacific nations, 
contacts ranging from adaptation of foreign religions by Japanese society to con- 
frontations of war, Japan possesses the highest level of firsthand knowledge of 
the area. While Japan today is a wealthy nation at a new pinnacle of power, 
Japan’s wealth is the source of friction between Japan and other nations that wait 
to see what exactly are Japan’s goals for itself and for those other nations. 

Turning to Japan’s future, Professor Lockheimer urged Japan to continue 
making use of its wealth in the area of nonmilitary expenditures toward world 
peace. In addition, he expressed the hope that Japan will continue its efforts at 
internationalization. 


PROFESSOR KIMURA 


Soviet Foreign Policy in the 
Asia Pacific Region under Gorbachev 


In his lecture, Professor Kimura focused on the most recent change in leadership 
in the Kremlin and its effect on Soviet foreign policy. Although a very different 
Soviet style is now apparent, little is new in areas of policy, institutions, and 
objectives. 

As an illustration of the lack of constructive change in recent Soviet foreign 
policy, Professor Kimura analyzed three areas in the Asia Pacific region. In the 
first place, Gorbachev's All-Asia Security Forum is basically a continuation of 
Brezhnev’s ideas. Secondly, Moscow’s Asian objective remains the same—to 
drive political wedges between the United States, China, and Japan. And finally, 
the continued military buildup in the Asian Pacific region is clearly a continuation 
of the expansionist policy of the previous administration. 

Soviet policy toward China and Japan has become somewhat more positive. 
Gorbachev has repeatedly alluded to his willingness to improve relations with 
China and Japan, but these improvements remain limited to areas of trade and 
cultural exchange. Several obstacles to a substantially improved relationship with 
both China and Japan continue to exist for Gorbachev: the lack of acommon 
history, culture, and economy; prevalent border disputes; and Soviet inertia 
caused by habitual Eurocentrism. Moreover, there is the strong possibility that 
Gorbachev will tend to urgent domestic economic matters before articulating a 
more comprehensive Asian policy. 
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STUDENT 


WORKSHOPS 


War, Commerce, and Changing Transportation 
and Communications Technologies in the 
History of the North Pacific 


Professor Perry 


¢ The Russo-Japanese War and Theodore Roosevelt's Strategic Vision 

¢ Transportation and Communications in the Korean War 

¢ World War II and War-Displaced Persons of Japanese Parentage in China as 
Media Events 

¢ Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century Communications Links Across the North 
Pacific 

¢ Railroads in Siberia: The Trans-Siberian and Baikal-Amur Mainline 

¢ Russian Influence on the Modernization of Hokkaido 

¢ Influence of Steam Power in Nineteenth-Century China 

¢ Internationalization of the Tokyo Stock Exchange 

¢ Plans for Chitose Airport International Air Cargo Terminal: North Pacific 
Implications 


North Pacific States Vis a Vis 
the Third World 


Professor Pharr 


¢ The Korean Minority in Japan: The Third World Within 

¢ Japan-Philippine Relations, 1945-1970 

¢ Center-Periphery: Japan, the Soviet Union, and the Kurile Islands 

e Analysis of Import-Export Trade in Japan 

¢ Japan’s Economic Assistance to the Third World 

¢ The Population Explosion and Japanese Policy in the Third World 

* Critical Interdependence: Japan and Southeast Asia 

¢ Japanese Foreign Direct Investment 

e Structural Changes in the Japanese Economy: Domestic and External 
Implications 

¢ A Comparison of U.S. and Japanese Aid Institutions 

¢ The Asian Newly Industrializing Countries (NICs) 

¢ Canadian Policy in the Third World 

¢ Northern Development in Canada 
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Trade and Economic Issues 
in the North Pacific 


Professor Dohner 


¢ Canadian Economic Strategy: Import Substitution/Industrialization (ISI) 

¢ Supplier Relations in the Japanese Automobile Industry 

¢ The U.S.-Japan Trade Relationship 

¢ Protectionism in U.S.-Japan Trade Relations 

¢ How to Avoid Economic Conflict between the United States and Japan 

¢ U.S.-Japan Trade Friction Concerning Semiconductors 

¢ The Telecommunications Trade Issue between the United States and Japan 

¢ History and Problems of Soviet-Japanese Economic Relations within the 
Framework of North Pacific Economic Relations 

¢ Soviet-Japanese Trade and Economic Ties 

e Recent Developments in Sino-Japanese Trade 

¢ U.S. Trade Policy toward China: Emphasis on U.S. Laws and Regulations on 
Trade Restrictions; High-Iech Exports to China in Recent Years 

¢ Textile Industry in South Korea: Textile Industrial Modernization Program and 
Streamlining 

e A Korean View of the Current U.S.-Korean Trade Tension 

¢ Mutual Trade Interdependence among the North Pacific Countries 

¢ The Role of the State in Mixed Economics 

¢ Marxist Theory of State-Monopoly Capitalism 


Japan’s Cultural Relations Across the North Pacific: 
A Comparative Analysis 


Professor Lockheimer 
¢ Josiah Strong and America’s Mission to Redeem the World in Asia 
¢ U.S.-Japanese Cooperation Across the North Pacific: A Historical Perspective 
¢ Security: U.S.-Japan Perspective 
¢ Current Trends in Japanese International Philanthropy 
e Internationalization in Japan 
¢ The Influence of Confucianism on Sino-Japanese Diplomatic Relations 
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Determining Factors of Soviet-Japanese 
Relations 


Professor Kimura 


¢ The Northern Territories: A Case for Japan 

e A Comparison of the Negotiations for the Normalization of Soviet-Japanese 
Relations in the Periods 1923-25 and 1955-56 

¢ Soviet-Japanese Political Relations 

¢ The Present State of Soviet-Japanese Trade Ties 

¢ Soviet Trade Policy in the Pacific 

¢ U.S. Commitment to North Pacific Security 

¢ Korea's Role in the U.S.-Soviet Military Balance 

e The Republic of Korea’s Possible Peace Moves in the Quadrilateral Relationship 
of the United States-Japan-China-Republic of Korea 


Mr. Akio Matsue 
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FACULTY 


Robert S. Dohner, Associate Professor of International Economic Relations, The 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Hiroshi Kimura, Professor of Slavic Studies and Director, Slavic Research Center, 
Hokkaido University 


F. Roy Lockheimer, Professor of Intercultural Relations, College of Economics, Nihon 
University; Visiting Research Associate, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


John Curtis Perry, Henry Willard Denison Professor of History and Director, North 
Pacific Program, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Susan J. Pharr, Holder, Japan Chair, Georgetown Center for Strategic and International 
Studies; Professor of Government, Harvard University, on leave 


GUEST LECTURERS 


Joseph Ha, Professor of International Affairs and Chairman, International Affairs 
Department, Lewis and Clark College 


Chihiro Hosoya, Vice President and Professor, The International University of Japan 
Hisashi Owada, Director General, Treaties Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo 


Atsushi Shimokobe, President, National Institute for Research Advancement, Tokyo 


STUDENTS 


Kenichi Ando, Hokkaido University 


Satoru Arai, Hokuyo Sogo Bank, Ltd., Sapporo 

Steven Cobrin, Harvard University 

Mark J. Davidson, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Shao-Peng Gong, Foreign Affairs College, Beijing 

Chikara Inoue, Sapporo Municipal Office 
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Susan Hale Kahan, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Hideo Kobayashi, Toho Mutual Life Insurance Company, Tokyo 

Hiroyuki Kobayashi, The Hokkaido Bank, Ltd., Sapporo 

Sergey P. Kotsuba, Institute of World Economy and International Relations, Moscow 
Chung Min Lee, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Stacy L. Luks, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Katsuhiko Mouri, International University of Japan 

Mizuaki Noguchi, National Institute for Research Advancement, Tokyo 

Joseph L. Novak, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Toshiro Odajima, Waseda University; journalist 

Michael W. O’Dougherty, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Haruko Ozawa, Keio University 

Augusta Pipkin, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Sook Hui Rhee, The Institute of Foreign Affairs and National Security, Seoul 

Victor Y. Rosin, Institute of World Economy and International Relations, Moscow 
Kathleen Cooke Ryan, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Mitchell W. Sedgwick, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 

Eugene S. Shagarin, Institute of World Economy and International Relations, Moscow 


Wen-Guang Shao, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy; Beijing Foreign 
Languages Institute 


Nobuhiro Tanabe, Matsushita School of Government and Management, Chigasaki 
Akira Tanaka, Hokkaido Takushoku Bank, Ltd., Tokyo 
Akira Yamagishi, Hokkaido Electric Power Company, Inc., Sapporo 
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The North Pacific Program of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy studies the area 
stretching from California to China, that region where all the major powers (except Europe) 
meet, where the world’s primary manufacturing and trading activities now take place, and 
where increasingly the arc of initiative in world affairs will shift. It examines the region's 
political, economic, intellectual, and cultural currents within both historical and con- 
temporary contexts. The program emphasizes study rather than research. Its purpose is to 
enrich the Fletcher experience for all those with an interest in that part of the world. 
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